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bination a few inquiries may lead to a great variety of information. 
These few illustrations will suffice to show the knowledge and acumen of 
the author. 1? M S 

Darwinism and Politics. By D. G. Ritchie, M.A. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1889. — 101 pp. 

It is impossible for a great idea to become dominant in any depart- 
ment of science without affecting men's thoughts on all other subjects 
that keenly interest them. This is illustrated in our own time by the 
ideas of the " struggle for existence " and " the survival of the fittest " ; 
from biology they have been inevitably transferred to sociology and 
economics. Ernst Haeckel used them, justifiably enough perhaps, to 
prove the impossibility of realizing the ideal of equality which he attrib- 
uted to socialists, and at the same time to demonstrate, as against 
Virchow, how harmless Darwinism was to society. Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer and his followers go very much further than this, and regard the 
two principles as an unassailable basis for a policy of laissezfaire, and as 
a justification for denouncing the very moderate amount of restraint 
upon the individual that English radicals have of late years been advo- 
cating. Fortunately the growth of historical culture has been too great 
to permit Mr. Spencer's sociology to take much hold upon students of 
economics. But among the professed students of biology, there is not 
infrequently found a disposition to pooh-pooh efforts at social reform as 
unscientific ; and " the struggle for existence " has already become a 
phrase in the mouth of the man of the world. 

Mr. Ritchie's little essay is a timely criticism of this application of 
biological conceptions to social problems. He begins by calling our 
attention to the ambiguity in the term " fittest," and to the fact that 
the question is much more complex than is often supposed, in that the 
struggle is not only between individuals, but also between groups in the 
same nation and between different nations. Then, coming to the de- 
mand that natural forces should be allowed free play, he points out the 
difficulty of distinguishing between " natural " and " artificial " without 
falling back into the unhistorical conception of a state of nature ; and 
he justly observes that the not infrequent confession on the part of evo- 
lutionists, that the mitigation of the primitive struggle has led to a 
moral advance, concedes the desirability of displacing " natural " by 
human and conscious selection. There is in truth a struggle of ideas as 
well as of physical forces, and they have an equal claim to a fair chance. 
The recognition of this fact leads us to the fundamental difference 
between social evolution and all other development, namely, the appear- 
ance of consciousness. And yet, conscious effort, though we are often 
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obliged to have recourse to it in order to counteract the unrestrained 
play of "natural" forces, is not necessarily in antagonism to them, and 
may frequently operate only to accelerate or facilitate their action. 
Mr. Ritchie strengthens his general argument by specific illustrations, 
and concludes by showing how desirable it is that conscious effort 
should take the shape of positive legal institutions, partly because they 
are necessary to give effect to opinion, partly because of their educative 
value. The educational influence of institutions is usually overlooked 
by those evolutionists who magnify the force of heredity. The discus- 
sion that is now going on as to whether acquired characteristics are 
ever transmitted by descent tends, as Mr. Ritchie remarks, to weaken 
the claim of heredity as the preponderating element in the formation of 

character - W. J. Ashley. 



The Primitive Family. By C. N. Starcke, Ph.D., of the 
University of Copenhagen. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1889. 
— 315 PP- 

Die Indogermanischen Verwandtschaftsnamen. Ein Beitrag zur 
vergleichendenAlterthumskunde. Von Berthold Delbruck. [Abhand- 
lungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der Kgl. Sachs. Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. Bd. xi, No. 5.] Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1889. — 228 pp. 

In publishing an English translation of Dr. Standee's Die primitive 
Famitte in Hirer Entstehung und Entwickelung (Leipzig, 1888), the 
Appleton's have rendered a service to English and American students. 
In the first place, the book gives an extensive collection of facts and a 
useful review of theories. Besides this, it contains much suggestive 
criticism and some original points of view. Its field is wider than its 
title : it treats not merely of the family, but of kinship and of the organi- 
zation of the clan and tribe. 

From Dr. Starcke's point of view (as from Morgan's) it is not the 
family but the clan which determines primitive kinship. The bond of 
the clan is community of blood ; the family is based upon a mixture 
of blood. Whether kinship shall be traced through the male line or 
through the female depends, therefore, rather upon the organization of 
the clan than upon that of the family. If the wife enters the husband's 
clan, we shall find agnatic kinship ; if the husband joins the wife's, we 
shall find Mutterrecht. The prevalent and persistent tendency is in the 
former direction, towards father-right ; and father-right seems to de- 
velop somewhat as follows. Clans tend to become exogamous because, 
according to Dr. Starcke, the man who captures a wife from a neighbor- 
ing clan avoids all interference with the established family relations 



